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The Art Institute of Chicago 



By EVELYN MARIE STUART 



WHEN we speak of Chicago 
as an "Art Center" the 
supercilious are inclined 
to smile at such pretentions, and yet 
there are, as a matter of fact, with- 
in our walls a greater number of peo- 
ple engaged in the pursuit of the arts 
than is to be found in any other 
American city. 

Chicago, unfortunately, has come 
to be known, by a superficial public, 
only as a large town built about 
State Street and the Stock Yards 
with Michigan Avenue added to af- 
foid one touch of metropolitan grace. 
That Chicago is the greatest educa- 
tion center of the country has not yet 
come to be generally recognized. Yet 
to its gates every year throng twen- 
ty-five thousand or more students of 
the various arts, seeking instruction, 
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employment and a bigger and broad- 
er life. 

Most picturesque and interesting 
of these pilgrims of culture and 
aesthetic development, are the stu- 
dents of drawing, painting, sculp- 
ture and the applied arts to whom 
the Art Institute is the mecca of 
hopes and dreams. The art student 
has indeed become a figure of ro- 
mance, and not entirely without 
cause, for the temperament which 
goes with ability in these lines is in- 
tense and vital with a wonderful 
sensibility responsive to the various 
manifestations of beauty and life. 

The true artist, while a dreamer, 
is peculiarly awake to his surround- 
ings and deeply affected thereby. 
Therefore it is fortunate that the 
Art Institute of Chicago offers so 
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much of the intellectual, the aesthetic, and 
the social to these sensitive spirits in the early 
years of their careers. 

About this institution indeed, much of the 
educational, cultural and civic activities of 
the city revolve, for its halls are the meeting- 
place of numerous clubs and societies for the 
betterment or beautifying of life. 

On every hand are the treasures of art that 
the greatest creative talent has produced and 
the greatest connoisseurship assembled from 
the uttermost parts of the earth. The perma- 
nent collections of paintings, statuary and an- 
tiques relate the history of man's age-long 
search for the good, the true and the beauti- 
ful. The passing exhibitions keep the student 
informed on the progress of art in his own 
day, while Ryerson Library, with its wonder- 
ful collection of works upon the arts, affords 
the consensus of critical opinion and historical 
fact which the ages have left as a rich herit- 
age to the aspiring present. 

The Art Institute School of Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Decorative Designing, 
Normal Instruction, Illustration and Archi- 



tecture offers to the student the experience 
and guidance of teachers whose names are 
well known in the world of art. The School 
of Academic Drawing and Painting is under 
"The Atelier and Concours System." A n 
atelier may be composed of one or of several 
classes, each class limited in number, life 
classes from twenty to twenty-five. The stu- 
dent has free choice of atelier and master and 
he may belong to different ateliers in the fore- 
noon and afternoon. 

Each month's work is marked according to 
its merit and exhibited on the walls of the 
classroom. This is known as the monthly 
concours. Students have the privilege of se- 
lecting their position in the class according to 
their rating in the concours. Honorable Men- 
tions are conferred by the instructor upon 
especially meritorious work. 

There is no time prescribed for the course, 
each student being advanced individually. 
Afternoon life classes are established for stu- 
dents of the preparatory department, to which 
the student is admitted on recommendation of 
his instructor in conjunction with the teach- 
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ers of these life classes. Under this arrange- 
ment, a student of marked ability may reach 
life study very early. 

The opportunities for the study of the hu- 
man figure, which is universally regarded as 
the basis of the practice of art, are quite ex- 
ceptional in the Art Institute. The elemen- 
tary student begins at once to draw from the 
antique, and, in the sketch classes, from life. 
Pose and action are studied from life through 
time sketches and memory drawings in the 
various sketching classes. Abundant oppor- 
tunity to put together the elements thus ac- 
quired is afforded in the illustration and com- 
position classes. There are always seven 



or eight life classes in session ; head, costume 
and nude, ranging from the early charcoal 
practice of academic studies from the nude, 
to the advanced execution of experienced stu- 
dents of painting, modeling and composition. 
The scientific and artistic study of the figure 
is fully provided for. 

While the special studies, perspective and 
anatomy, are not required for admission to 
the life classes, they are recommended to all 
students as an essential part of a thorough art 
education, and some practice of still life 
painting is required for admission to the life 
class. 

The development of modern book and mag- 
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azine illustration has created a demand for 
competent artists who understand not only 
pictorial requirements, but the special limita- 
tions imposed by reproductive processes. This 
broad field is fully covered by the instruction 
given in the Art Institute. It should be clearly 
understood that illustration in its higher 
branches implies the full attainment of the 
artist, and, added to this, special technical 
knowledge and training. Illustrations are 
pictures studied for a particular use, and often 
required to be produced with great speed and 



readiness, and under difficult conditions. The 
illustrator must be the master of his medium 
whether it be oil color, oil monochrome, wash, 
gouache, charcoal, or pen-and-ink ; but this 
mastery is a subordinate thing compared with 
the general power of drawing and an ac- 
quaintance with the principles of design. 

The student of illustration is required to 
take up, aside from his regular morning 
academic study, the still life and costume 
sketch class providing not only technical prac- 
tice in all medium? but the opportunity to 
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study pictorial light and shade and sketching 
from life; the junior illustration class afford- 
ing practical elementary problems in news- 
paper and magazine illustrating, cover design- 
ing, etc., with lectures on the processes of re- 
production ; the junior composition class with 
its important study of the art of presenting 
a given subject in its most agreeable arrange- 
ment, in all of which studies different medium 
are successively employed. 

A feature of the department of illustration 
is the instruction in Letter Design and Com- 



position. This course is planned for the teach- 
ing of the established forms and their appro- 
priate use; also to evolve original letters and 
compositions when interpreting the spirit of a 
given text or subject. The students also learn 
how to combine the decorative treatment of 
the figure with lettering. 

The student is advised to take this course 
during his first year. Apart from the com- 
mercial value of an ability to execute good 
lettering, the study and practice of this sub- 
ject will contribute much toward developing 
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one's skill and sense of space arrange- 
ment for the planning of pictures. 

During his first year the student may 
also take up the optional work in the 
cartoon class and the class in lettering 
and book design. The course of car- 
tooning is carefully organized, for be- 
side the criticisms upon the original 
work of the students they do required 
work in the drawing, composition and 
sketch classes. 

As soon as the pupil's morning 
academic work is strong enough to 
admit him to the life class, he enters 
the afternoon class in costume, life or 
illustration. Here the living models, 
one, two or more in a group, often 
maintain pictorial poses for five or ten 
successive half-days, and the student 
makes careful studies from them in 
oil, monochrome, color, charcoal, wash, 
gouache or pen-and-ink. At the same 
time he carries forward his composi- 
tion in the advanced composition class. 

Finally he enters one of the ad- 
vanced illustration classes. These are 
intended to put in practice the prepara- 
tory training obtained in other parts of 
the school. To this end, the Art 
Editor's point of view is assumed in the 
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criticism, though this requirement 
is applied in a constructive manner. 
The subjects given are designed for 
certain publications, and are carried 
out as nearly as possible under pro- 
fessional conditions ; thus the use 
of the model is limited to the needs 
of the work, and each student pre- 
pares and carries out his own indi- 
vidual composition, referring, when 
necessary, to a model posed for his 
own personal use, but never having 
the entire picture posed for him. 
Consistently with the editorial point 
of view, the literary aspects of work 
receive constant attention. The 
decorative phase of illustration is 
also taken up at this stage. As in 
actual practice, the problems vary 
with the local conditions ; but a con- 
tinual change of subject is provided 
and no subjects are undertaken 
which do not introduce sound and 
interesting technical problems. 

The illustration classes are em- 
ployed almost all the time through- 
out the year in making designs and 
illustrations for actual and for the 
accepted works, the student receiv- 
ing the full compensation offered by 
the publishers. Under no condition is any fee 
or commission charged by the school for the 
placing of the student's product, the condition 
being that of a regular competition, in which 
the prizes are distributed from time to time 
according to scholarship. Many of the stu- 
dents now at the Art Institute are regular 
contributors to current newspapers and pe- 
riodicals. 

The evening school affords opportunity to 
those who are actually employed in the arts 
for further study and advancement, its classes 
being of great benefit to teachers of art in 
the public schools and to those who are pur- 
suing commercial work or illustrating as a 
step toward greater things. The arrangement 
of its classes and their requirements are much 
the same as those of the academic depart- 
ment. 

The school of decorative design is organ- 
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ized with the idea of educating students as 
practical designers so that they may be pre- 
pared to go directly from the school into pro- 
fessional work. The course, extending over 
a period of three years, embraces the study 
of the theory of design, historical ornament, 
practice in drawing and water color, and ex- 
ercise and original designs for stained glass, 
wall paper, rugs, book covers, metal work, 
carved wood, interior decorations, textiles and 
decorative work of all kinds. 

The course in ceramic decoration is 
planned to equip the student with a working 
knowledge and complete familiarity, with de- 
sign and all materials generally used in over- 
glaze decoration and their use on different 
bodies of porcelain and pottery, as well as 
with the degree of skill in carrying out the 
work to and through the firing process. This 
course naturally requires a study of organic 
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— Courtesy The Art Institute, Chicago 
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ornament, geometric and conventionalized, the 
distribution of areas, the effect of repetition 
.and contrast and the artistic use of colors. 

The department of modeling and sculpture 
is of unusual importance. The course is 
planned to prepare the student to carry to 
their completion problems that require the 
skill and knowledge of the sculptor for their 
execution. The students of the modeling de- 
partment study drawing, decorative, organic 
and architectural ornament, modeling from 
the head and figure, and the composition of 
.groups, both with and without architectural 
settings. The students are also trained to set 
up their own armatures, execute large figures, 
cast their own work and, in general, perform 
the practical details of the studio. 

In the Art Institute practical problems of 
-mural decoration are undertaken each year. 
These decorations are usually for the wall 
spaces of public schools. For this work all 
advanced students are eligible. Compositions 
and color schemes are presented in competi- 
tion, and the successful competitors carry out 
the work full size. They study the rooms to 
"be decorated, and are instructed in the prep- 
aration of canvas, the selection of paints, and 



the various technical requirements of mural 
painting. The field of mural painting is rap- 
idly widening and it may be said to be the 
hope of painting in America. The class room 
practice of it is difficult, partly because of such 
physical obstacles as the requisite space and 
the expense of models, canvas and paint. 
These expenses are borne by the patrons and 
in addition the student receives a bonus for 
the work. 

Mural Decorations a re. very appropriate 
gifts for graduating classes and alumni asso- 
ciations and may be used as memorials. Dec- 
oration which is harmonious and dignified is 
difficult to achieve within the limited means 
of the average school or public building. 
While prints or reproductions are often beau- 
tiful in themselves they may make little im- 
pression on large wall spaces and they do not 
exemplify the spirit of a locality or its tra- 
ditions. The infinite scope o f t h e painted 
mural decoration recommends itself at once 
to the discriminating as the most adaptable of 
all the present forms of wall beautification. 
The movement to place mural decorations in 
the schools of the country is a wide one, and 
much work of this sort has been done in Chi- 
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<cago. Such decorations will be found in the 
Hermann Raster, Hermann Felsenthal, 
Smythe, Linne, Tiltori, McAllister, Mozart 
and Jahn Schools in Chicago, the Dewey and 
Washington Schools at Evanston, the public 
schools at Winnetka and Highland Park, 
High School at Vincennes, Ind., the Union 
League Club, Lincoln Centre, the lunchroom 
*of the Art Institute, the Albert G. Lane Tech- 
nical High School, Tuley High School, High- 
land Park High School, play room of the 
Home for Crippled Children. 

During the years of 1911-12-13-14-15-16, a 
number of panels and spandrels were painted 
-for the Park House of Sherman Park, and at 
Bessemer Park, John H. Vanderpoel Public 
School, the High School at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and several decorative panels for the 
assembly room of the Lane Technical High 
School, Wallace School at Hammond, Ind., 
Lakeview High School, Chicago and Apple- 
ton High School, Wis. 

The result of an alliance between the Art 
Institute of Chicago and the Armour Institute 
<of Technology is the Chicago School of Arch- 
itecture. The draughting rooms, library, etc., 
are located in the Art Institute. The stu- 
dents, however, are registered and graduated 
from the Armour Institute of Technology and 
it is at this institution that they take all en- 
gineering subjects. 

The student, pursuing his work in design, 
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water color and drawing in the presence of 
magnificent collections of painting and sculp- 
ture of the galleries of the Art Institute, can- 
not fail to be inspired and strengthened in his 
art. The influence of this environment is 
especially valuable, because the tendency of 
the best architectural education today is to 
broaden the architect's artistic horizon to the 
greatest extent; and to unite, as in former 
times, in the person of the architect, some- 
thing of all the arts. This harmonious union 
of the arts, which has always characterized 
the great periods of architectural develop- 
ment, is the hope of the architecture of the 
future. The connection of the School of 
Architecture with the Art Institute is an ideal 
arrangement for emphasizing the artistic side 
of the profession. 

The department of normal art in its three- 
year .course affords complete preparation for 
teaching. Before completing this course the 
work in drawing and painting must reach a 
certain standard. The normal students be- 
come full students of the Art Institute and 
enjoy all the privileges of the art school so 
far as is compatible with their special studies. 

Another interesting feature of life at the 
Institute are the Saturday classes for juvenile 
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and advanced students. Here the little folks 
are taught the use of the various mediums em- 
ployed in drawing or painting, interest being 
added by life studies of rabbits, doves, gold 
fish, poultry, etc. The classes in animal study 
are taken to the Field Museum and the Lin- 
coln Park Zoo to draw from stuffed and living 
wild animals and classes in out-of-door study 
are formed during the spring term. Once a 
month the students are taken on tours through 
the galleries and museum and given talks on 
the art treasures of the Institute, thus uncon- 
sciously acquiring a taste which is of great 
value in after life. 

The summer school is a regular feature of 
the work of the Institute and embraces an 
academic course of twelve weeks, a juvenile 
course, covering nine weeks, a normal course 
of six weeks, a course of decorative design 
extending over a period of twelve weeks, and 
courses in modeling, pottery and ceramics 



covering six, eight and twelve 
weeks respectively. These courses 
are of great value to the ambitious 
student and to those whose occupa- 
tion precludes their attending the 
school during the regular school 
year. 

However, despite all of the rich 
gifts which the Institute thus offers 
the students, the benefits are equal 
upon both sides, for the student 
brings to the Institute the fresh 
current of young life and balances 
against old established traditions 
the power and force of new inspira- 
tions and advanced ideas. This and 
the spirit of fellowship is his con- 
tribution to a great institution for 
the development and perpetuation 
of art. 

The year just closed marks the 
beginning of new endeavors which 
are the natural result of the spirit 
that has built the Institute. During 
the last few months, the Art Stu- 
dents Fellowship has been working 
to become an established fact in the 
life of the school, after going 
through the usual vicissitudes which 
accompany the establishing of any new and 
necessary organization for the advancement 
of community welfare. The work upon which 
committees of the fellowship are already en- 
gaged embraces entertainment, the creating of 
better living and working conditions, the mar- 
keting of students' work, the establishing of 
new scholarships, the bringing together of the 
younger and older students, extending a wel- 
come to and assisting the new student gen- 
erally, conferring with outside clubs and or- 
ganizations which might assist students, estab- 
lishing a building fund, working with the Mu- 
nicipal Art League of Chicago and the Art 
Institute Alumni Association to secure means 
of assisting students in obtaining positions 
both while attending and after leaving school 
— in short, co-operating with the Institute to 
develop the best possible conditions under 
which one may pursue the study of art. 
Another interesting activity entered into 
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"by the students this year has been 
the establishing of the art students' 
magazine, an energetic and thought- 
ful little publication which is full 
of spirit and has met with much 
.success and commendation. 

Among the student body this 
year there were represented Eng- 
land, Germany, Austria, Greece, 
Russia, Japan, China. Korea, 
Sweden, Canada, Turkey, Bulgaria, 
Australia, New Zealand and Ar- 
menia, while out of forty-eight 
.states in the Union there were stu- 
dents enrolled from forty-three. 

The Institute has reason to re- 
joice over the honors conferred 
-upon its former students during 
the past year. At the art exhibi- 
tion of the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion twenty-seven important awards 
were accorded to former students ; 
-among them the grand prize to 
Frederick G. Friesecke, a medal of 
honor to Lawton Parker, and a gold 
medal to John C. Johansen. Silver 
medals were received by F. C. Bart- 
lett, Karl A. Buehr, E. I. Couse, 
Oliver D. Grover, Wilson Irvine, M. Jean 
McLean, Carl J. Nordell, Grace Ravlin, C. F. 
Ryder and Louis Ritman; bronze medals by 
JLouis Betts, Alfred Juergens and F. C. Pey- 
rud. In sculpture, a silver medal was awarded 
to Bessie Potter Vonnoh. In etching and en- 
gravings, a gold medal was given to Gustave 
Baumann; silver medals to B. J. O. Nord- 
feldt, Ralph Pearson, George Senseney; 
"bronze medals to Arthur S. Covey and Bertha 
E. Jaques; and honorable mention to C. W. 
Dahlgreen and Beatrice Levy. In water 
•colors, a gold medal was awarded to Jules 
Guerin and a silver medal to Donna Schuster. 
In addition, the French Government pur- 
chased a painting from Miss Grace Ravlin, 
which was placed in the Luxembourg. Janet 
Scudder, also a former Institute student, has 
-a medal in the collections of the Luxembourg 
and the late Martha S. Baker painted a min- 
iature, which was given a place there. 

Among some of the well known names in 
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the art world who have been students at the 
Art Institute are : 

Karl Anderson, The Leyendeckers, Orson 
Lowell, Lorado Taft, Henry S. Hubbell (who 
by the way also had a painting purchased by 
the French Government), Albert Sterner, The 
Reeses, Henry Hutt, Gayle P. Hoskins, Sid- 
ney Reisenberg, Charles Chambers, Lawrence 
Mazanovitch, Walter J. Enright, Harry E. 
Townsend, Franklin Booth, Harvey Dunn, 
Herman Webster, Dean Cornwall, Rolf Arm- 
strong, Nelson Abbott, Geo. Gray Barnard, J. 
Scott Williams, The Kinneys, Irving Couse, 
Magnell Wright Enright, Lucile Patterson, 
Oliver Herford, W. H. Koerner, Gardner 
Symons, Arthur B. Davies, Alonzo Kimball, 
Arthur Brown, Henry J. Soolen, Will Carque- 
ville, Anita Parkhurst. 

We reproduce herewith illustrations from 
the recent exhibition of students' work which 
graced the galleries of the Institute during the 
month past. It is a creditable showing of 
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things which are interesting in themselves and 
as examples of the development and progress 
of talent under right direction. The Art In- 
stitute School is indeed not only the largest 
but the best equipped and most comprehen- 
sive in America and just as its advantages 



surpass those of any other art school so 
also does the work of its students attain a 
higher mark than is usually achieved by 
similar institutions. 

It is, however, not only the work of the 
school but the life of the school that is of 
the most importance and in this the Art 
Institute School again possesses the point 
of vantage, for the social spirit has been 
fostered among the students through the 
giving of entertainments and performances 
by the various departments of the school. 
Many are the clever little plays and tableaux 
written, produced and staged by the stu- 
dents themselves to the accompaniment of 
music of their own composition and amidst 
settings and costumes which are the literal 
works of their hands. 

In addition to the many merry frolics 
which the students enjoy among themselves 
during the year is the large Christmas en- 
tertainment at the Institute which they plan 
and conduct to add to the happiness of 
others. To this entertainment poor children 
are gathered in from near and far as it is 
under the auspices of the Normal Depart- 
ment. All of the students, however, con- 
tribute to this fund for the great Christmas 
tree festival in Fullerton Hall and to pro- 
vide the pretty gifts and candy and generous 
refreshments which the children shall re- 
ceive. Thus the kindly spirit of the Institute 
which provides so much for the student, 
even to securing employment for those who 
must make their way through school by 
their own efforts, is reflected in the hearts of 
the students themselves, a spirit well in har- 
mony with that of art itself whose one aim 
is to give joy and bring beauty into the lives 
of others. 



